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Such is the scope of Dr. Lee's book, and it must be apparent that in 
it he has not borne out the promise of his preface. The bulk of the vol- 
ume is legal history, pure and simple, and much the greater part, history 
of Roman law. Of Historical Jurisprudence (if such a thing exists) we 
find little outside the Introduction. We do find a useful elementary his- 
tory of most of the systems of law that can interest us, presented clearly 
and judiciously. 

Joseph H. Beale, Jr. 

The History of Colonization, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Henry C. Morris. (New York and London : The 
Macmillan Co. 1900. Two vols., pp. xxiv, 459; xiii, 383.) 

This book, the author says, owes its origin to "a natural interest in 
the affairs of the day. ' ' The recent war with Spain, leading to the ac- 
quisition of distant dependencies by the United States, interested Mr. 
Morris in colonial problems, and he sought in the history of colonization 
answers to the questions that the present position of our country stimu- 
lates. He found that many books had been written on colonies, but 
that "almost all are devoted to certain special phases, epochs, or fields 
of research, are written from the standpoint of some one nation, or are 
too technical to be available and interesting to the majority of readers. ' ' 
To fill the want implied, of a treatise on colonization covering the whole 
field and suited to the comprehension of the general public, this book 
was prepared. The introduction promises to the reader a discussion of 
the different types of colonies and of the conditions necessary to their 
success, and an exposition of the facts, of their history that will show how 
the principles of colonial policy have been developed. 

The task that Mr. Morris sets before himself is a difficult one. Most 
books on colonization confine themselves to some part of the field simply 
because colonies have differed so much in different periods, or under dif- 
ferent conditions in the same period, that they do not lend themselves to 
the generalizations of the philosophic historian, and resist inclusion in a 
single book. A writer who would give us what Mr. Morris promises 
must be not only conversant with a very broad range of facts, but also 
endowed with a critical and constructive ability enabling him to use the 
facts with the utmost efficiency. Extensive reading and thorough train- 
ing are the two requisites. The author of this book cannot be credited 
with a satisfactory measure of either. 

In the preliminary chapter, on general principles, Mr. Morris shows 
such confusion of ideas as to destroy at once any hope that he can ad- 
vance our knowledge of the theory of colonization. The reader is forced 
to doubt whether the author understands what has already been written 
on the subject, and whether he is competent even to compile the results 
of others' investigations. In a book of this kind the matter of classifi- 
cation is of primary importance, if we are to learn anything of the prin- 
ciples of colonization. But even in proposing a scheme of classification, 
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apart from any practical application of it, the author breaks down. He 
adopts Roscher's fourfold classification of colonies, but spoils its mean- 
ing by making the mode of acquisition, not the prevailing occupation, 
the distinguishing characteristic. Thus Roscher's Eroberungskolonien 
appear in his first class as ' ' those created or acquired by military force. ' ' 
Such a class includes several kinds of colonies which need to be kept dis- 
tinct, and does not distinguish the peculiar and interesting type for which 
Roscher designed it, the type in which the settlers gain a return not from 
economic production but from political ascendancy. The author does 
not, however, make a fruitful use of this or any other classification ; he 
applies one or another without discrimination when he applies one at all. 

Mr. Morris accepts anything that has been written on colonization, 
and finds a place for it somewhere. Statements that meant something in 
their original context become meaningless or inconsistent when they ap- 
pear in the setting which he gives them. On page 1 1 we are told, in 
reference to the relation of mother country and dependency, that an agri- 
cultural colony "occasions little cash outlay; returns in general large 
profits. . . . These facts are well established by the evidence of history. ' ' 
On page 26 we are cautioned to remember our Leroy-Beaulieu, " It must 
never be forgotten, ' It is exceedingly rare that a colony furnishes a net 
profit to the mother country ; in infancy it cannot, in maturity it will 
not. ' ' ' When one general statement is not contradicted by another it is 
generally disproved by facts given in the body of the book. Of the 
many examples of weak generalization that could be cited I select only 
one, the statement that throughout history " the colony the most distant 
from the mother country and the most unlike in climatic and agricultural 
conditions has always proved the most successful, prosperous and remun- 
erative " (I. 22). 

A study of the preliminary chapter will convince any reader who is 
at all conversant with the subject of colonization that he cannot expect 
to find the book of value except for the bare facts that it 1 comprises. 
His interest then will lie in knowing the sources from which the facts are 
drawn ; if he is denied original arrangement of the material and con- 
clusions from it, he will hope that at least the facts are sound, and that 
the book will guide him to the best sources of information. 

At first view one is impressed by the wealth of footnotes and by the 
bibliography, which covers more than thirty pages of fine print. But 
the longer one studies these the more disappointed does one become. A 
large part of the bibliography is simple padding. Colonization is a 
broad subject, but not so broad as universal history, and the bibliography 
covers pretty nearly that. Even though sections of it are distinguished 
as containing books not specifically devoted to colonization but "gen- 
eral works which are useful ' ' there seems no excuse for including in 
these sections books like Caesar's Commentaries or Froissart's Chronicles. 
We are gravely warned that Ingulph of Croyland (that distinguished au- 
thority on colonization ! ) is now regarded as spurious. And the books 
which really have some bearing on colonization seem to have been sub- 
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mitted to no critical examination ; old and new, good and bad, are 
lumped together. There are some serious omissions in the bibliography, 
but many good books do appear there, and it is only to be regretted 
that these do not take a more prominent place in the body of the book. 

The foot-notes which indicate (not always correctly), the authori- 
ties for statements in the text, betray an astonishing lack of critical per- 
ception on the part of the author. Apparently all books are to him 
equally trustworthy. A favorite authority for facts in any period of his- 
tory is Cantu, Storia Universale, Turin, 1857, a compilation which was 
not considered reliable at the time when it was written, though the 
standard for such books was much lower than it is to-day. Even old 
Rollin figures among the authorities in the notes, though his name is de- 
cently omitted from the bibliography to make place for the more im- 
posing Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Ammianus Marcellinus. For con- 
ditions in ancient Greece we are referred to The Wealth of Nations, 
for the causes of the decline of the Dutch East India Company to Miss 
Scidmore's Java; these are both of them excellent books, but they 
are hardly satisfactory for the purpose in hand. Good books are cited 
in the notes, but much oftener apparently than they were used by the 
author. Thus the name of Heyd's Geschichte des Levantehandels, the 
great secondary authority for Italian settlements in the East, appears not 
infrequently in the section devoted to medieval colonization, but little 
use is made of the valuable material in the book, and the author quotes 
about as much of it indirectly from Adams's Civilization as he does from 
the original. 

There seems no need to discuss the contents of the book in detail, 
or to point out its errors in fact. The first part of Volume I., devoted 
to colonization in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, is especially poor. 
The modern period is better treated and as the history approaches the 
present day it constantly improves. In writing the history of recent 
events Mr. Morris shows a command of facts and a sense of proportion 
which are missing in the greater part of his work. It is a pity that he 
dissipated his energies over so broad a field. 

The book will probably be well received by the public, for its sub- 
ject is popular now and in general its style is agreeable, but it can make 
no claim to the attention of the student or the scholar. 

Clive Day. 

Sesostris. Von Kurt Sethe. [" Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Alterthumskunde Aegyptens," II. 1.] (Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
1900. Pp. 24.) 

Of all the puppets which have been made to dance upon the stage of 
Egyptian history in response to Greek imagination, the most remarkable 
is that of Sesostris. The readers of this journal are too familiar with 
the fabulous achievements attributed to him by Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
all the rest, to require even a reference to them here. The question of 



